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ON THE FOOD OF ANIMALS, IN CONNEXION WITH THEIR HABITS. 

Order Primates. 

Animals of the genus Simia, namely the Apes, Baboons, 
and Monkeys, live almost entirely on fruits, and grain ; 
though some of them also make use of animal matter. Of 
these may be mentioned the Oran Outang, which, according 
to Gemelli Carreri, goes down to the sea-coast when the 
fruits on the mountains are exhausted, and feeds upon crabs 
and shell fishes. " There is," says he, " a species of oyster 
called laclovo, which weighs several pounds, and commonly 
lies open on the shore. The Ape, when he wants to eat one 
of them, being afraid lest it should close on his paw, puts a 
stone into the shell, which prevents it from shutting, and then 
eats the oyster at his ease." The four-fingered monkey, (Simia 
Paniscus% shows also considerable address in its mode of 
feeding upon oysters, which it takes up, and laying them on 
one stone, with another beats them, till the shells are broken 
in pieces, Dampier observed them thus employed at the 
island of Gorgonia, on the coast of Peru. The cocoa nut 
is a favourite food with some of the apes, as it is said, that 
they_ know both how to extract the kernel, and to drink 
the juice ; bat I have not been able to ascertain how this 
is effected. They most probably break the nut against 
a stone or tree, and tear out the kerne] with their claws ; and 
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this opinion seems to be countenanced, by the mode in which 
the Chinese monkey, (Simia Sinica) is sometimes taken cap- 
tive. A small hole is bored in a cocoa nut, which is then laid 
where the monkey may find it ; this he no sooner does, than 
to get to the kernel, he tries to put his paw into ihe hole, and 
perseveres till he at last succeeds, when the people on the 
watch run and seize him before he can get disengaged. This 
species, when vegetable food fails, lives upon insects, and 
sometimes on fishes and crabs. The latter it catches by 
putting the point of its tail between their claws, and as soon 
as the pincers are closed, it drags them from the shore and 
devours them. 

Several other species, as the long legged baboon, (S./wsca), 
the dog faced baboon, fS. Hamadryas), the varied monkey, 
(S. Mono), and others, are fond of insects ; and theyarque, a 
variety of the fox (ailed monkey, (S. Pilhecia), devours bees, 
and destroys their hives. In a state of captivity, ail belonging 
to this genus are found to eat almost every thing given them ; 
it is remarkable, however, that none of them will touch raw 
meat, though, when roasted or boiled, they eat it with avidity. 
They are extremely fond of intoxicating liquors; and this 
propensity seems to be natural, for the pigmy apes, (S. Syl- 
vanus), are taken by means of inebriating liquors placed in 
the caverns which they frequent ; with these they become in- 
toxicated, and falling asleep, arc taken by the hunters. 

If some of this tribe afford instances of ingenuity in taking 
animal prey, the arts which others practise, to come at 
their more favourite vegetable food, are no less remarkable. 
—In many parts of Africa the inhabitants are greatly annoyed 
by them, for they are dexterous thieves, and pillage orchards, 
gardens, and fields, without mercy. The species most re- 
markable for this are, the pigmy ape; the baboon; the dog 
faced baboon i the hare-lipped monkey ; the red monkey ; and 
the Chinese monkey before mentioned. In committing their 
depredations, some of them remain on the tops of the highest 
trees or rocks, as sentinels, and upon any appearance of 
danger, set up a loud cry that alarms the whole troop ; when 
they all fly off in a moment, taking with them Whatever they 
can carry. 

The baboons near the Cape of Good Hope, assemble to rob 
the orchards in great companies: some enter the garden, 
while some remain upon the wall : the rest are placed outside, 
within throw of each other, and extend in a line from the 

£race of pillage to the place of rendezvous. Every thing 
sing arranged, those inside throw upon the wall apples, 
melons, gourds, and other fruits : from the wall they are 
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handed to those below, and tben are pitched from one to 
another, along the whole line, which usually terminates in 
a mountain. The Baboons are so quick-sighted, that the fruit 
thus thrown is never allowed to fall, and every thing is car- 
ried on in profound silence, and with great despatch. When 
the sentinel is alarmed he gives the signal, and the whole 
troop scampers off. 

The other species assemble in the same tray by hundreds, 
and do immense damage to the coffee plantations, millet 
fields, &c. ; and they dp more damage than even their thefts 
occasion, for the pigmy apes destroy more than they can 
carry away. So delicate too is the hare-lipped monkey in its 
choice, that it scrupulously examines every stalk of millet it 
pulls, and those not suited to its palate it throws on the 
ground, and roots up others. It carries off a bunch in it* 
mouth, and one under each arm, and leaps away on its hind 
feet, but if pursued drops all, except the bunch in its mouth, 
which does not impede its escape. The Chinese monkeys are 
very fond of sugar-cane. The moment their sentinel, who 
is placed on a tree, sees any one approach, he cries with 
a loud voice, houp, houp, houp, when immediately they all 
throw down the canes which they held in their left paw, and 
make off on three extremities; and if closely pursued, they 
drop the canes from the right hand also, and seek refuge in the 
trees. According to Dellon, the Barbary apes assemble in 
troops in the open fields in India, and attack the market women, 
and plunder them of their provisions. The ribbed-nose ba- 
boon, which inhabits Africa, is said to be very fond of eggs, 
which it sometimes stores op in its cheek-pouches till wanted. 
When monkeys are brought into cold countries they are apt 
to eat their tails : I have seen one which was kept in a stable, 
with more than two-thirds of its tail entirely raw, and in most 
places gnawed into the bone. These are all the remarks 
which I have to make on this filthy tribe. 

The beautiful animals of the next genns, the Lemur, or 
Maucauco, live chiefly «n fruits, insects, and small birds. 
There is only one species which offers any thing worthy 
of remark on the present occasion :— the Lemur Psilo- 
daclylus, or long-fingered Lemur of Dr. Shaw, and the Aye- 
Aye squirrel of Pennant. It inhabits Madagascar, and feeds 
only at night, as it cannot see by day. It lives chiefly 
on worms, which it picks from the trunks of trees; and to 
enable it to do this with ease, the middle finger of each hand 
is naked, and of a great length : with which it seizes the worms, 
-and passes them into its throat. One lived two months on 
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boiled rice, " which It took with its toes in the manner that 
the Chinese use their eating sticks." 

The animals of the Bat tribe., which come next in order, 
live in general on moths, and other nocturnal insects. But 
some of the larger species, as the Greater and Lesser Ter- 
nate Bats of the island of Bourbon, the Philippines, and 
other islands of the Indian Archipelago, live entirely on ba- 
nanas, peaches, and other fruits. The bats of this country, 
and of Europe in general, lie torpid through the winter; 
and during the summer feed chiefly in the twilight, when 
innumerable gnats, flies, and moths, are on the wing. These, 
according to Buffon, they eat entire; though some species 
seem to be more particular, and remove part of the insects 
before eating them. Mr. White mentions a tame bat, which 
would take food from a person's hand. " If you gave it any 
thing to eat, (he says), it brought its wings round before the 
mouth, hovering and hiding its head, in the manner of birds 
of prey when they feed. The adroitness it showed in shear- 
ing off the wings of the flies, which were always rejected, 
was worthy of observation." — It would appear from the report 
of many travellers, that some of the larger bats, particularly 
the great Ternate, or Vampire Bat, though not strictly carni- 
vorous, have yet a thirst for blood. They are said to alight 
in. the night time upon cattle, and men whom they find asleep 
in the open air ; to fan them gently with their wings, and 
insinuating their tongue into a vein, suck the blood even till 
death is the consequence. Condamine says they suck the 
blood of horses, mules, and men ; and that they entirely de- 
stroyed the cattle introduced by the Missionaries at Borja, 
and some other places of South America. Petrus Martyr, 
Jumilla, Don Juan, Ulloa, and more lately Captain Stedman, 
all agree in the same account. The latter gentleman, in one 
of his military excursions in the woods of Surinam, expe- 
rienced the bite of one himself. He awoke one morning in 
his hammock, about four o'clock, and found himself welter- 
ing in congealed blood, without feeling the slightest pain, 
though the wound was sufficiently visible : it still bled, and 
he stopped the hemorrhage with tobacco ashes. — Notwith- 
standing these, and many similar accounts, I must be scepti- 
cal ; for though there are several papilla on the point of the 
tongue as hard as horn, and each furnished with several points, 
yet they are too short to enter a vein, much less an artery; and 
if men and cattle are bitten when asleep, as mentioned, I think 
it must be by some other animal. Linnseus says, the vampire 
is an excellent ph'ebotomist in pleurisies, phlebolomus felicis- 
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eintuB in pleurilide ; but where he gained this intelligence I 
know not, unless from the following history, which, to finish 
the consideration of this genus, I translate from Aldrovan- 
dus: — The history of a certain monk labouring under a despe- 
rate disease, and happily cured by the accidental interference 
of a bat, seems to me, says Aldrovandus, worthy of notice. 
It happened that this patient lay struggling between life 
and death, in a violent pleurisy, joined with a burning fever; 
so that bleeding, and that alone, promised him any hope of 
recovery: but his surgeon, though he two or three times 
opened a vein, could extract only a very trifling quantity of 
blood. On this account he was looked upon as a man at the 
point of death, and for whom there was no chance. His 
brother monks therefore took their last farewell, and went to 
arrange matters for his burial. When they returned early the 
next morning, they were much astonished, to find the man 
whom they supposed to be in the other world, not only alive, 
but merry, and nearly convalescent. While they continued 
in their amazement, he told them, that during the night a bat 
had seized him by the foot, opened a vein, and sucked the 
blood till it was satiated, and then flew off, leaving the vein 
open. He soon after was restored to perfect health, andwent 
about his usual business. 

Order Brula. 

The Sloths live entirely on the leaves of trees ; and when 
one, after much labour, ascends a tree, he never quits it till he 
has stripped it entirely, and made it as bare as in the middle 
of winter. They often pass several weeks, in this situation, 
without drinking. 

The tongue of the Ant-eaters is extremely smooth, and of 
an amazing length. The great ant-eater measures from the 
nose to the tail, only three feet ten inches; yet its tongue is 
two feet and a half long: it lies folded up, or doubled in the 
mouth, which is destitute of teeth ; it is round like an earth 
worm, and its upper part is covered with a viscid mucus. 
On coming to an ant hill he disturbs it, and unfolds his 
tongue, which the ants creep on, and adhere to the viscid 
mucus. When sufficiently loaded with them he draws it into 
his mouth, and swallows them by thousands.. He also devours 
wood lice and wild honey. Of the next genus, the Platypus, 
little is known ; and in the Armadillos, little is remarkable. 

The Rhinoceros prefers thistles, and thorny shrubs, and 
lives entirely on plants. In taking his food, the upper lip is 
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of great service, for he can stretch it out six or seven inches, 
and seize bundles of herbage with it, as the elephant does 
with his trunk. He is said to consume 160 lb weight pee day. 

The Elephant, like the rhinoceros, feeds entirely on vege- 
tables, but does not, like it, prefer coarse herbage to delicate. 
He likes best the roots, < leaves, and tender branches of trees, 
particularly of odoriferous ones : flesh or fish he will not taste, 
even when domesticated. HerequiresaboutlSOlb.of fooddaily; 
and as in a wild state, animals of this species go in companies, 
and destroy more with their feet, than what they use for food, 
they sometimes lay a large tract of country waste in a single 
hour. — When the elephant drinks, he first sucks the water into 
his trunk, and thence throws it iuto his mouth ; and, like the 
horse, he prefers muddy to limpid water* and troubles it 
before drinking. 

The animals of the two next genera live in the water, and 
from it derive their support; they include the Walruses, the 
Manaiis, and the Seals. The two former live chiefly on sea 
plants ; and the seals on fishesj though they eat plants also. 
The common Seal is particularly fond of the Gycloplerus 
or Lump fish; and as the latter is very oily, it is often easy to 
tell where a seal is devouring one under water, by the 
smoothness of the surface. Stones are often found in their 
stomach. The next genus includes the Dog, the Wolf, the 
Mexican and Surinam Wolves, the striped, the Abyssinian 
and the spotted Hyaenas, the Jackal, the Fox, the black, 
the brant, the grey, the arctic, the cross, and wolf foxes. 
These will be adverted to in No. II. * * * 



TO THE SHAMROCK. 

OH, emblem of a disunited land ! 

By Nature planted on a soil so fair; 

Did not fell Discord mar Creation's care, 
What joy, what plenty, were on every hand ! 
But, ah ! she pitiless, with scorching brand, 

Withers thy leaves, that sunbeams loved to share; 

And drops of blood lie sacrilegious there, 
Where pearly dews delighted to expand ! 

Oh, how I long to view thee fresh again, 
With gems adorning thy dear mother's breast !— 

To see her, washed from Discord's shameful stain, 
Of dove-like Peace become once more the nest; 

And shining 'mid the waters of the main, 
An envied island of the good and blest ! 

D. 



